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Survey of Economic 
Problems Completed 


Brooking Institution Recommends 
Action to Raise Standard of 
Living in America 


PURCHASING POWER NEEDED 


Best Method to Accomplish Result 
Would Be Reduction of Prices, 
It is Claimed 


This is the first of two articles on the forces 
making for economic stability and instability 
in America as outlined in the study made by 


the Brookings Institution. Neat week we 
shall analyze the conclusions and discuss 
some of the political implications of facts 
outlined in the study. 

About three years ago, the Brookings 


Institution of Washington, an organization 
which devotes its time and attention to the 
study of economic problems, undertook an 
investigation designed to answer questions 
which have been on the lips of practically 
every American for the last five or six years. 
What is wrong with our economic order? 
How can the people live more comfortably 
than they have in the past? Is full employ- 
ment of all the people possible or must we 
have a permanent army of unemployed? 
Like the physician who examines his patient 
carefully in order to discover the possible 
ailments and then prescribes a treatment 
which he must follow in order to be cured, 
the Brookings economists, including some 
of the foremost specialists in the field, 
sought to diagnose the economic ailments 
of the United States and to point to a 
treatment which may be followed in order 
to correct the ills. 


America’s Productive Capacity 


That study has now been completed. 
Four books have been published, the fourth 
and concluding volume coming out late in 
September. This is probably the first time 
in the history of our country that such an 
important task has been undertaken by re- 
sponsible persons, and the findings are likely 
to be discussed and studied by people for a 
long time to come. The results of the in- 
vestigation will likely play a part in shaping 
future legislation, for many members of 
Congress have been following the work as 
each of the volumes has been published. 

In the first of their books, the Brookings 
investigators tried to find out if the United 
States was producing as much as it was 
capable of producing. They took all the 
industries of the country—the farms, the 
factories, mines, mills, quarries, smelters; 
and the industries which provide services to 
the people, such as the railways, the the- 
aters, the professional and commercial 
groups—and made a chart of the amount 
of goods and services they were turning out. 
They took the output of these industries in 
normal times, rather than during the years 
of depression, because they felt that to use 
the last five or six years would not give a 
true picture of what America was produc- 
ing. Then they attempted to find out 
whether, during those years, the industries 
were turning out as much as they could if 
they were producing at full capacity. 

The results of this survey of America’s 
production and productive capacity, pub- 
lished under the title, “America’s Capacity 
to Produce,” were very interesting. They 


showed that all during the 1920's, and even 
in 1929, the great boom year, America could 
have produced more than she was produc- 
ing. 


Only 80 per cent of the capacity to 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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THE EYES OF THE WORLD ARE ON HIM 


Mussolini, with his Ethiopian adventure, may be in the limelight but the person who really dominates the 
international scene is Adolf Hitler. What will he do? 








Protecting the Weak 


Rev. Dr. George Barton Cutten, president of Colgate University, declared in a recent 
convocation address that civilization was “committing suicide” by giving aid to the 
weak and unfit. “The greatest sinners are probably the philanthropists and doctors,” 
said Dr. Cutten. “They have done everything they could to keep the unfit. Nature 
provides immunity to certain diseases by eliminating all those who contract the 
diseases. Now we have a protected race, rather than a resistant race. If anything 
happens to the protection, the race is doomed.” Dr. Cutten did not stop with an attack 
upon the effort to save the physically weak by medical means. He condemned social 
legislation which undertakes to protect or assist the unfortunate. ‘Nothing could 
threaten the race as seriously as this,” he said. “It is begging the unfit to be more unfit 
and inviting the fit to join the ranks of the unfit. Even such a measure as old-age 
insurance, which I am sure must touch the sympathies of everyone, especially if he has 
the intelligence to think the thing through, removes one of the points of pressure which 
has kept many persons up to the strife and struggle of life.” 

It seems somewhat strange for a minister of the gospel to proclaim theories so di- 
ametrically in opposition to Christianity as these. If Christianity has any meaning at 
all, it stands for the extension of aid to those who are in need. It stands for the rights 
of the physically weak against those who are strong. Even more vulnerable is the 
social ground upon which Dr. Cutten stands. In opposing social legislation such as 
old-age pensions and other measures designed to help the “unfit” to survive and be 
comfortable, he is assuming that what he calls unfitness is really a human weakness 
such as may be transmitted from parent to child. He ignores the fact that many who 
are poor and weak and unfortunate are victims, not of their own innate shortcomings, 
but of social conditions over which they have no control. There is something really 
contemptible about the sneers of the well-paid and the secure when they scoff at the 
unemployed; the uncared-for aged and poor. Not only is such an attitude unchristian 
and uncivilized; it is uneconomic. It is not based on sound social principles. Now and 
then an unworthy person may be encouraged in thriftlessness by charity or relief and 
may thus be taken from the ranks of the useful. But a hundred 
times more wasteful is a social and economic situation which denies to millions the op- 


This is social waste. 


portunities to develop their full powers and to’ exercise these powers to their own and 
society’s good. After all, Helen Keller may contribute as much to civilization as Joe 
Louis does. 


weak. 


Civilization does not commit suicide when it gives opportunities to the 
Rather it may decree the triumph of justice and sympathy over those age-old 


of human happiness, brute force and greed. 
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Nazi Aims Root of 
Europe's Uneasiness 


Germany Heads Group of Dissat- 
isfied Nations Seeking 
Redress of “Wrongs” 





DANGER FOR FUTURE SEEN 


War Likely Outcome of Continent’s 
Division into Haves and 
Have-nots 





No one can predict whether or not the 
present Ethiopian crisis will lead to a 
general European war. But if there is one 
this year, or next, or even five years from 
now, we know today more or less why it 
will come, and we know the general line- 
up of each side. We know, for instance, 
that Holland would never fight Switzerland, 
and we know equally well that France 
probably would fight Germany. 


Content vs. Discontent 


To understand this situation it is nec- 
essary to glance from time to time at the 
map on page two. Those countries with 
dark shading are the dissatisfied countries 
—the ones which are unhappy over their 
place in the world, and which want it 
changed. Some of them are short of raw 
materials. They need coal, or iron, or food, 
or colonies abroad which produce these 
things. Others are not satisfied with their 
present European frontiers. Outside their 
boundaries lie large or small areas of 
people of the same race, language, and 
culture. They are separated from their 
mother country and governed by alien 
strangers. Their children are compelled to 
learn in school a foreign tongue which the 
parents do not understand. It is a criminal 
offense for them to display the flag of the 
mother country. In case of war these 
racial minorities would be drafted to fight 
their motherland under an alien flag which 
they hate. 

Naturally their plight rouses deep sym- 
pathy in the homeland. Their situation is 
a constant cause of friction. These sore 
spots, and there are dozens of them in 
Europe, President Wilson wanted to cor- 
rect by his principle of “self-determination 
of peoples.” The Treaty of Versailles, which 
ended the World War, corrected some of 
these evils, but it created as many new 
ones as it cured. 

To understand the reason for this, we 
must draw another picture. Suppose you 
are standing in a room, holding in one hand 
a sack of corn and in the other a sack 
of wheat. You raise them over your head, 
and then tip them, letting the contents 
spill on the rug. When they are empty, you 
have a little pile of corn and near by a 
little pile of wheat. But you have something 
else as well. Many grains, in falling, rolled, 
bounced, and scattered in every direction, 
so that between the two piles you would 
have an area of mixed corn and wheat. 

When you look at a map showing the 
distribution of populations according to 
race, it has exactly this appearance,—-only 
instead of there being only two kinds of 
grain, there are a dozen in different places 
on the rug, and between the heaps the 
kernels are mixed in the wildest confusion. 

Now suppose someone asked you to draw 
lines on the rug, dividing these little piles 
of wheat, corn, oats, barley, kaffir, and 
what not, from each other. No matter how 
careful you were, no matter how crooked 
you made the lines, you could not quite 
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EUROPE—SATISFIED 


do it. If we think of wheat grains as Ital- 
ians, and corn grains as Yugoslavs, there 
would still be a few Italians on the Yugo- 
slav side of the line, and vice versa. Such 
is now the case on the upper Adriatic, mak- 
ing a constant sore spot between the two 
countries. 

The trouble with the people who redrew 
the map of Europe in 1919 was that they 
were not very conscientious. They were vic- 
tors in a war. They were careful only to 
draw the lines so that all their own peoples 
were within their own borders. But if, 
in order to do this, they had to take in 
large areas inhabited by their former 
enemies, this did not bother them much. 
If there was a near-by mountain range 
which would be useful to one victorious 
country for defense, or valuable oil wells, 
or a seaport, or iron and coal deposits, 
they included these as well, regardless of 
what language was spoken by the people 
who lived in those mountains, and seaports 
or around those iron and coal mines. 


Italy Frustrated 

Perhaps now you begin to see, when you 
turn once more to the map, why the dis- 
satisfied countries (dark shaded) are 
largely those which lost the war, while 
the satisfied countries (light shaded) are for 
the most part those which won it. The most 
important .exception this rule is Italy, one 
of the dark-shaded, dissatisfied countries 
on the map, but also one of the victorious 
Allies. This is because Italy was deeply 
disappointed in the Treaty of Versailles. It 
is true that she got all she wanted in 
Europe, including some territory that she 
should not have—half a million German- 
speaking Austrians who live in the high 
Alps, which Italy needed to make her 
frontiers more safe. But Italy also wanted 
—and did not get—colonies. She needed 
them as outlets for her rapidly growing 
population, and as sources for raw materials 
of which she has almost none in Europe. 

Just above and adjoining Italy is Austria, 
probably the most unhappy country of all 
—and also one of the weakest. Before the 
war she was the dominating part of the 
great Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which 
is now completely dissolved. Italy took a 
quarter million German-speaking Austrians 
in the Tyrolese Alps, which she wanted to 
fortify for military reasons. The state of 
Yugoslavia was created largely out of the 
old monarchy’s territories. Rumania took a 
huge bite, Bohemia gained her independ- 
ence under the name of Czechoslovakia, 
and the newly created state of Poland took 
much territory. 

Austria and Hungary were separated, 
and Vienna now is the capital of a tiny 
state of 6,000,000 people. Under the old 
régime, most of the factories and industries 
were in Austria, and drew their raw 
materials from the other parts of the em- 
pire, and sent them manufactured articles 
in return. Austria is starving today because 
of the tariff barriers which crisscross her 
former empire. Her once subject peoples 
are building factories of their own. Austria 
has no markets, and little food. She would 
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like to unite with Germany, since Austrians 
are German in blood and language. But 
this France and Italy will not permit, and 
it is one of the few important things they 
agree on. Weak little Austria is no menace 
to Italy, but a powerful Germany on her 
frontiers would be a constant threat. Nor 
does France want on her Rhine frontier an 
already powerful Germany further in- 
creased, by the addition of Austria, to a 
nation of 70,000,000. 

While union with Germany would solve 
certain of Austria’s problems, it is no 
answer to those of Hungary, once her 
partner in the dual monarchy and now an 
independent state adjoining her on the 
south. The Hungarians are a proud and 
warlike people with a strong strain of 
Mongol blood. Before the war, Hungary 
ruled—and despised—many Rumanians 
and Czechs. When frontiers were redrawn 
in 1919, Rumania and Czechoslovakia 
emerged as rulers of many Hungarians, 
and this rule is none too gentle, for they 
remember how their peoples were treated 
by Hungary. If Hungary ever sees a chance, 
she will strike to recover these lost peoples. 
So she is friendly with the other countries 
who hate the Versailles settlement—partic- 
ularly Italy and Germany, and in case of 
war would probably ally herself with them. 


An Empire Trimmed 


This brings us to the most dissatisfied 
state of all—Germany, principal loser in 
the World War. Like Italy, she is a growing 
nation and needs colonies—which were 
taken from her in 1919 by the Allies. She 
wants them back, but first she wants back 
the territory taken from her in Europe. 
Along her frontier are many sore spots, 
and we shall begin at the extreme north 
where she is quarreling with Lithuania 
over the seaport of Memel. This town 
formerly belonged to Germany, and is 
now part of Lithuania. Its population, as 
you might guess, is mixed—part German 
and part Lithuanian. Each side claims a 
majority, but no one knows for sure, in- 


cluding many of the people of Memel, who 
are individually of mixed blood. 

Most Memelites are probably Germans, 
but this seaport happens to be an outlet 
for trade from Lithuania, and is the only 
good harbor near her on the coast. The 
victorious Allies, therefore, decided to 
make it a free city, but Lithuania, in 1923, 
grew impatient and seized it for herself. 
No one cared much about Memel but Ger- 
many, which in 1923 was weak and dis- 
armed. So after considerable squabbling in 
the League, it was decided that Lithuania 
should keep Memel. 

Yet when Germany began to rise, Ger- 
man-speaking Memelites began agitating 
for union with her, and Lithuania replied 
with severe measures against them. This 
infuriated Germany, and the dispute is 
still going on. If a war starts in the Medi- 
terranean in the next few weeks, watch 
Memel closely. Germany is not ready for 
a war yet, and probably does not want 
one this year if it can be avoided. But if 
the other powers get plenty of trouble on 
their hands, she will certainly seize Memel 
if she can do so without too much protest 
and too great danger of starting a war for 
which she is not quite prepared. 

One would think that Lithuania, holding 
Memel, would be one of the satisfied, light- 
shaded nations. She is not, because of the 
fact that the city of Vilna, several hundred 
years ago her capital, was awarded to 
Poland in 1918. The Allies favored Poland 
because they wanted to build her into a 
strong state, allied with France, and a 
threat either to Germany or to Communist 
Russia. She was awarded much territory 
which formerly belonged to Germany. Be- 
fore the war Germany ruled several million 
Poles. After it, Poland emerged ruling 
several million Germans. Of course no one 
could have drawn an absolutely fair line 
between these mixed border peoples, but 
any doubts were decided in favor of Poland. 

For instance, if Poland’s frontiers were 
drawn strictly along racial lines, she would 
be a completely landlocked nation. But 
Poland wanted a seaport, and the Allies 
agreed that she needed one. So they took 
from Germany the old city of Danzig and 
made it a “free city,” under Polish control, 
to give Poland her outlet to the sea. 


Ten-Year Truce 


Germany, of course, wants Danzig back. 
But when Hitler came to power several 
years ago, he decided that he wanted many 
other things as well, and that he could not 
fight everyone at once. So he made a treaty 
with Poland, to last for only 10 years, which 
provides that during this time neither shall 
attack the other. 

This leaves him free to fight France, 
or Russia, or Lithuania, without fear of 
Poland’s coming to their aid. 

It postpones for 10 years the question 
of Danzig and the Polish Corridor, a long 
arm of Polish territory thrust toward the 
sea, which now separates Germany into 
two parts, leaving German East Prussia, a 
political island cut off from her motherland. 
But it settles nothing permanently. 

Another German neighbor is Czecho- 
slovakia, formerly a part of Austro-Hun- 
gary. The boundary between the two is 
just what it was befoze the war. Then, as 





GERMAN TANKS ON PARADE 
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The Nazis are rapidly building the most efficient fighting machine of modern times. 


now, there were several million people of 
German blood and language on the wrong 
side of that frontier. Before the war these 
people were happy, because the ruling caste 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was 
German and they belonged to it. But now 
they are ruled by the Czechs, who force 
their children to go to Czech schools, and 
they are no longer happy. They want to 
belong to Germany, and naturally Germany 
would like to have them. : 


Happy but Uneasy 


And now for the contented nations—the 
light-shaded ones. They have what they 
want, and their only desire is to keep it. 
Some of them—Spain, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries—are 
traditional neutrals who took no part in the 
last war and have no enemies as a result. 
Others, such as Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, wish to hold 
their gains and are more or less allied with 
France who also wants to see things kept 
as they are, because she fears Germany 
and wishes to keep her down. 

Thus we see that the Treaty of Versailles 
settled one war but failed to establish 
foundations for lasting peace. And if the 
big powers who won in 1918 start scrap- 
ping with each other over Ethiopia, the 
dissatisfied powers may see a chance to 
get what they want, because many of them 
believe that there is no way to get it with- 
out war, and they will pick the most favor- 
able time. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 

















1. Which of the following methods of in- 
creasing purchasing power do you think would 
be the mest effective: (a) increasing money 
wages; (b) profit-sharing; (c) reducing prices. 
Why? 

2. “The primary difficulty of our economic 
order lies in the processes of distribution rather 
than production.” Explain this statement. 

_ 3. Is there any indication that if the Amer- 
ican people had spent more of the national 
income during the twenties and saved less, 


greater economic stability would have re- 
sulted ? 


4. Is there any justification for the state- 
ment that the basic aims and interests of Ger- 
many and Italy are identical? 

5. Do you see any similarity between the 
objectives of the Hitler government and those 
of the pre-war German government? 

_ 6. In your opinion, is the political set-up 
in Europe today likely to lead to a general 
war? Why? 

7. Tell three ways in which the character 
of American civilization has been directly 
shaped by the fact that this country was set- 
tled by the English. 

8. On what grounds does Dr. Cutten con- 
demn relief to the needy, either under public 
or private auspices? Do you subscribe to this 
view ? 

9. How do you explain the present difference 

of opinion on the AAA? 
_ REFERENCES: (a) Just Why Econom- 
ics? The North American Review, September, 
1935, pp. 200-213. (b) Sociological Elements 
in Economic Thought. The Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, May, 1935, pp. 414-453, 
August, 1935, pp. 646-667. (c) Our National 
Income. The Commonweal, August 23, 3935, 
p. 406. (d) Chaos in Europe. The Contem- 
porary Review, August, 1935, pp. 229-240. 
(e) Europe Is at It Again. The American 
Mercury, September, 1935, pp. 84-89. (f) 
Peaceful Counsels in Europe. Current His- 
tory, July, 1935, pp. 400-406. 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Memel (may’mel), 
Addis Ababa (ad’dis ah’wa-wah), Tientsin, 
(tin’tsin’—i as in pin), Czechoslovakia (check’- 
o-slo-vock’ee-a). 
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Great Britain: France and Great 
Britain came close to agreement on the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute last week. Foreign 
Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare reassured the 
French that if they come to Britain’s side 
and support sanctions against Italy, Great 
Britain will be ready to undertake the sup- 
port of French policy on the continent— 
which means that Great Britain would help 
France in case of a German war. 

The British are still unwilling to tie 
themselves down to a specific statement. 
But they have told Premier Laval that they 
will stand behind the League Covenant 
in any case of aggression, leaving him to 
infer that Germany is included as well as 
Italy. France, of course, would like the 
British to mention Germany by name, but 
the French are becoming reconciled to the 
fact that Great Britain does not see any 
reason for going so far as an open insult 
to Germany. At present, it seems that 
Great Britain and France (partly by con- 
versations at Geneva, partly by private 
correspondence be- 
tween Paris and Lon- 
don) are completing 
the terms of their bar- 
gain and preparing to 
take common action 
against Italy. 

While these com- 
plicated diplomatic 
maneuvers were in 
progress, Italy and 
Ethiopia gradually 





. bi i moved closer to war. 
SIR SAMUEL , 
HOARE Emperor Haile Se- 


lassie announced that 
mobilization of troops, which he had offi- 
cially been delaying while the League 
argued his case, was now a matter of neces- 
sity. And as soon as this message was re- 
layed to Rome, Premier Mussolini answered 
that retreat was now impossible, that the 
Italian people must gird themselves for 
their proud adventure. Some alarmists 
thought that Il Duce would move in 10 
days, but the general opinion was that he is 
keeping a careful eye on the common front 
between France and Great Britain, and 
would not act in the same headstrong way 
as he talked. A final element of suspense was 
added by the knowledge that Great Britain 
has landed a fresh shipment of 52 air- 
planes in Egypt, and that Alexandria is 
now the center of 16,000 British soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. 


oe + 

Ethiopia: Emperor Haile Selassie has 
imported a number of western military 
advisers for the coming Italian conflict, 
but these gentlemen carry little authority 
in the war councils of the Ethiopian chiefs. 
Laurence Stallings, an American editor and 
reporter who was sent by the New York 
Times to Addis Ababa, reports that Ethio- 
pia sits behind its serried escarpments to 
the west and guards its precious waterholes 
to the south, while trusting nothing white 
—neither man nor nation.” 

Many of the natives, he reports, are 
digging foxholes and _ covering 
them with galvanized iron and 
loose earth, to make “bombproof 
shelters.” The Ethiopian com- 
manders who are ready to lead 
the campaign do not have maps— 
but they know every twist and 
wrinkle in the Ethiopian terrain 
from their own experience. While 
the Ethiopians are anxious to use 
all the machines and barbed wire 
they can get, they care little for 
the white man’s customs. Mr. 
Stallings tells of an interview with 
one Ethiopian prince who was 
educated in England: “My coun- 
try wants good roads, machine 
guns, barbed wire and medical 
stores. It wants nothing else— 


BRITISH SOLDIERS READY TO LEAVE 
BRITAIN’S FORTIFIED ISLAND IN THE 


neither western justice, nor civilization, nor 
laws. We are determined to modernize 
our country without ‘civilizing’ it.” 


* * x 


Memel: Memel, a small district on the 
bank of the River Niemen (see map on 
page 2), has been one of Hitler’s first 
objectives in the campaign to restore lost 
German territory. The population is largely 
German, but Memel was taken away from 
the Reich by the Treaty of Versailles. 
In 1923, while the great powers were 
arguing over its status, it was seized by 
Lithuania. The next year, despite German 
protests, a convention signed by France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Japan made 
Memel a self-ruling unit under Lithuanian 
sovereignty. 

Since the beginning of the Hitler régime, 
Germany has taken an aggressive attitude 
about the return of Memel. The Nazi 
party has grown in influence with the Me- 
mellanders, and last year it elected a 
majority to the Memel diet (congress). 
When the Lithuanians struck back by 
establishing a virtual dictatorship, denied 
the diet its right to govern, and prosecuted 
126 Nazis for plotting to overthrow the 
Lithuanian authorities, emotions in Ger- 
many, Lithuania, and Memel rose to a 
dangerous pitch, 

Last week another election was held in 
Memel, to choose new members for the 
diet. Both parties pinned their hopes to 
the results of the voting, and there was 
widespread fear that the losing party would 
break out in disorder. So much care was 
taken to keep the voting peaceful, and to 
separate the polling places as widely as 
possible, that the election had to be pro- 
longed, and the results are not known as 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER goes to press. 
Precautions are being taken by the lead- 
ing European governments to _ avoid 
violence when the results are announced. 


* * ok 

Germany: Since Adolf Hitler came 
into power, the number of students in 
German technical schools and universities 
has been cut down almost one-half. In 
1932, during what the Nazis call the 
“previous liberalistic system,” German 
students in the higher grades numbered 
over 120,000. This year there were only 
77,000. And the membership of German 
universities has dropped from 100,000 to 
55,000 in the three years of the National 
Socialist régime. 

In an editorial in the Volkische Beo- 
bachter, Hitler’s own newspaper, this 
change is welcomed as a victory in the 
Nazi campaign “against intellectualism in 
favor of brawn in the National Socialist 
state.” Other German officials, however, 
are concerned about the trend, as they are 
about the new reorganization of the lower 
schools, which cuts two years from the 
study time, and devotes them to training 
in Nazi doctrine. 

Last week, the German _ universities 
suffered another blow. Once the leaders 
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FOR MALTA, 
MEDITERRANEAN 


of the world in scientific and his- 
torical research, German profes- 
sors were forbidden to give any 
information to the press about 
their work. Instead, they must 
turn their results over to a Na- 
tional Socialist “press man,” one 
of whom will be appointed in each 
university to censor, edit, and re- 
lease the results of their studies. 


q@ One of the chief aims of Hit- 

ler’s dictatorship has been to 
give Germany a sufficient food 
supply. The Reich has long found 
itself in the unfortunate position 
of producing less meat, fats, and 
fruits than are needed to feed its 
own people and unable to buy 
enough food abroad unless it in- 
creases its exports. Hitler and his 
“economic dictator,’ Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, have been wrestling with 
that problem ever since the Nazis 
came into power. 

Last week German restaurant 
keepers and housewives found 
that the nation’s food scarcity 
had become so acute that they 
were unable to buy meat, lard, or 
fruit except under strict rations. All food 
stores were patrolled by police to see that 
no purchases exceeded the allotted quan- 
tity, or that sales were made after trading 
hours. This deepening food crisis may help 
to explain Hitler’s disposition to move 
slowly and cautiously with regard to for- 
eign affairs at the present time. 

x Ok * 


Geneva: The League of Nations an- 
nounced last week that Frank B. Kellogg 
had resigned his seat in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Mr. Kel- 
logg, former American secretary of state 
and joint author of the Kellogg-Briand pact 
to outlaw war, had served on the World 
Court since 1930. He was the third Amer- 
ican in the court. Charles Evans Hughes, 
also a retired secretary of state and now 
chief justice of the Supreme Court, served 
from 1928 to 1930, succeeding Professor 
John Bassett Moore of Princeton. 

In Geneva, it was rumored that Mr. 
Kellogg’s resignation was meant to affirm 
American isolation from European affairs. 
Another reason suggested was that Mr. 
Kellogg might be displeased by Italy’s 
treatment of the Kellogg-Briand pact. 
This pact, by which nations promised to 
renounce war “as an instrument of na- 
tional policy,” was signed by the Italians 
just four years before they began to pre- 
pare for an Ethiopian war. 

But the State Department denied that 
Mr. Kellogg’s action had any official signif- 
icance. It was pointed out that the United 
States did not belong to the World Court 
(a proposal to join, supported by President 
Roosevelt, was defeated in the last session 
of Congress), and that Mr. Kellogg had 
served as a private individual. His own 
statement to the press was brief: ‘I re- 
signed because I wanted to.” 


* * * 


China: One of the standard patterns in 
Oriental politics was repeated last week, 
when a leading Japanese general com- 
plained that the Chinese were not fulfilling 
their “promises” (extorted at gun point 
last June) about the government of North 
China, and suggested that it might be 
necessary for the Japanese to enforce their 
Chinese treaty by military measures. 

This was the pattern followed when the 
Japanese pushed their way into Manchuria 
in 1931. This spring they tried it once 
more, and moved their armies into six 
provinces in North China. So far as 
westerners can tell, the Japanese mean to 
use it as often as it will work, and as long 
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as may be necessary to secure domination 
over the whole Chinese territory. 

General Hayao Tada, who acted as 
Japanese spokesman last week, showed that 
the Japanese thought of North China in 
the same way that they thought of Man- 
churia four years ago. He did not suggest 
Japanese conquest of the territory. But he 
favored an “independent” government, free 
of the Chinese administration at Nanking. 
Manchuria has an independent government 
now—the free state of Manchoukuo, nom- 
inally ruled by Pu Yi, descendant of the 
ancient Manchu emperors, but actually 
under the political and economic control 
of Japan. 

This process may well be duplicated in 
North China. The first steps have already 
been taken. North China was snatched 
away from the military jurisdiction of the 
Chinese government, and its authorities 
are responsible to Japanese military offi- 
cers. 

General Tada’s announcement was made 
in an interview to the Japanese press. The 
general is head of the Japanese garrison 
in Tientsin, which was occupied by Jap- 
anese soldiers in June. The Chinese were 
distressed when the news was published in 
Chinese newspapers, and many Japanese 
felt that his suggestion was indiscreet, 
especially since he went out of his way 
to warn western nations that their inter- 
ference was not wanted. 


* * * 


Russia: Until last week, it was easier to 
get a divorce in Russia than anywhere 
else in the world. A man who was dis- 
satisfied with his wife had only to walk 
into the divorce bureau, pay a fee of three 
tubles, explain that he wanted to be free, 
and walk out single once more. This was 
known as the “postcard system,” since his 
wife might never be notified of the divorce 
unless the bureau mailed her a postcard 
notice. 

The Russians, however, found that this 
system was too free. It was difficult for 
wives to collect money for the sup- 
port of children. During the last year there 
were over 500,000 alimony suits in the 
courts of a single Russian state, the Rus- 
sian republic. From now on, both parties 
must know about the divorce, and all 
arrangements for supporting the children 
must be made beforehand. Notices will 
be sent out to the husband’s employer 
(which is always some division of the 
Russian government) so that his pay en- 
velope can be docked for the week’s 
alimony allotment. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION PARADES IN ST. LOUIS 


During a nine-hour recess the Legionnaires celebrated, returning to their convention to declare emphatically for 
cash payment of the bonus. 


The President 


In Washington the President was putting in 
his last licks of work, cleaning up a cluttered 
desk before his departure for a month’s com- 
bined political barnstorming tour and fishing 
trip. At his final press conference, clad in a 
white linen suit and blue and white block print 
tie, he joked with reporters, told them he was 
oiling his fishing tackle for an encounter with 
Pacific deep-sea game fish. 

That same day several thousand American 
clergy of all faiths found in their mailboxes 
letters from Franklin D. Roosevelt, who flat- 
tered them by saying, “Your high calling 
brings you intimate daily contact not only 
with your own parishioners but with people 
generally in your community. I am turning 
to . . . representative clergymen for advice, 
feeling confident that no group can give more 
accurate or more unbiased views.” Giving 
them a direct lead by mentioning his social 
security legislation, he concluded, “May I 
have your counsel and your help? ... I will 
deeply appreciate your writing to me.” 

But the United States clergy did not suc- 
cumb completely to presidential flattery and 
responded variously. Typical reactions: “I do 
not think I am competent to advise the Presi- 
dent on economic matters.” “I feel too ill- 
informed.” “The President is seeking for 
something very much worth while.” “A splen- 
did and very democratic gesture.” One New 
England Congregationalist spat fire in his reply, 
urging President Roosevelt to “avoid socialistic 
schemes which make bondslaves of the 
average citizen,” charging that “nothing more 
insane was ever done than the destruction of 
animals and cotton. It was not only a mistake, 
it was criminal.” Most clergy, however, purred 
contentedly like the one who felt his letter 
was “something we don’t find much of in 
public office. It breathes the spirit of the 
Galilean hills.” 

Next day carping critics pounced on the 
letter to point out that all of its first and 
much of succeeding paragraphs were verbatim 
copies of a letter issued to Wisconsin clergy- 
men last March by the President’s good friend, 
Governor Philip LaFollette. 


Second to None! 


That afternoon as the special’s wheels 
clickety-clack-clickety-clacked among fat 
farms and farmhouses of Indiana, the Presi- 
dent released a statement which set telegraphs 
and cables buzzing on three continents. He 
chose this setting for a carefully worded an- 
nouncement which promised in substance an 
American navy second to none, one which 
would build five tons of fighting, floating steel 
for every three launched by Japan, after 
the Washington naval limiting treaty expires 
next year. 

Since the President’s announcement came 
just as news reached his special train that 
England was planning naval increases above 
present treaty ratios because of Italy’s threat 
to her control of the Mediterranean, most 
observers thought it was only a friendly warn- 
ing to London that America did not propose 
to be outdistanced. Had he delayed this 
announcement three days until he was inspect- 
ing America’s Pacific fleet at San Diego, Japan 
might have thought it a direct rattle of the 


mailed fist in her direction. Yet the message, 
even though delivered in the midst of yellow 
cornfields of land-locked Indiana, had a moral 
for Japan. 


Embargo List 


On the eve of departure, the President 
proclaimed a list of “munitions” the exporta- 
tion of which Congress had forbidden to any 
or all countries engaged in war, under the 
terms of its neutrality resolution. Charged 
with defining such implements, the President 
conferred with State, War and Navy Depart- 
ment experts and finally listed several hundred 
items, including rifles, machine guns, cannon 
of all caliber, ammunition of all kinds, gre- 
nades, bombs, torpedoes, mines, tanks, armored 
trucks, aircraft assembled or dismantled, both 
lighter or heavier than air, flame-throwers, and 
poison gases. Unlisted were metals such as 
scrap steel now being imported from New 
York by Italy to feed her munitions factories, 
or American food on which nations must de- 
pend in event of a general European war. 


Troubles into Kit Bag 


When kings, shahs, rajahs, emirs and other 
oriental potentates visit Europe, they fre- 
quently take with them any powerful lieu- 
tenants of their realms who might, if left 
behind, plot to seize the government. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt did not fear that Progress 
Administrator Harry Hopkins or Public Works 
Administrator Harold Ickes would plot a 
coup d’état while he fished off Panama. But 


recent squabbles between these two concern- 
ing their shares of relief money have made 
good newspaper copy and have done the New 
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James A. Farley, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, foresees no difficulty in 
reelecting President Roosevelt. 


Deal’s prestige no good. By deciding that these 
lieutenants needed a rest and inviting them 
on his tour and cruise, President Roosevelt 
could be sure that their feuds would not 
break out anew during his month’s absence 


The Week in t 


What 





“POSSIBLE OR NOT, 
New London (Conn.) Day 


HERE GOES” 


from Washington. Others who boarded the 
train were Mrs. Roosevelt, Senators Pittman 
of Nevada and Barkley of Kentucky, presi- 
dential secretaries McIntyre and Early, various 
medical and military aides, secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, and assistants. Three pullmans carried 
a battery of reporters, cameramen, radio 
technicians, and secret service men. 


Pouting Statesmen 


Its exact route for the first thousand miles 
shrouded in secrecy to protect the President 
from cranks, the Roosevelt special pulled out 
of the Washington Union Station at mid- 
night Thursday. Friday it encountered a 
political squall in Kentucky when the state’s 
governor, Ruby Laffoon, refused the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to board the special and 
render homage to his party’s chief. The reason 
lay in a recent red-hot primary fight for 
Kentucky’s governorship in which the Laffoon- 
backed candidate had lost. The President, 
anxious (as are all traveling political digni- 
taries) to keep out of local squabbles, had 
invited to his train both victor and loser. 
Smarting under the defeat of his protégé and 
a fancied presidential slight to himself, Gov- 
ernor Laffoon continued to pout and would 
not be comforted. 


Down on the Farm 


Saturday, just as his train was reaching the 
end of the mellow great plains to start up the 
long treeless incline toward the Rockies, the 
President paused at Fremont, Nebraska, to 
deliver a salvo on the AAA. Privately he 
expressed himself as greatly encouraged by 
the enthusiasm of 15,000 Nebraskans who 
scrambled over shining rails, oil-stained tics 
and rough track ballast in Fremont’s railroad 
yards to hear him. 

The President reminded rural Nebraskans 
that the last time he spoke to them they were 
“threshing 30-cent wheat and shelling 20-cent 
corn,” flattered them by referring to their 
beloved Senator Norris as “one of the half- 
dozen greatest men in this country.” Warming 
to his subject, he grew solemn, reviewed the 
benefits which agriculture has received since 
1932 through his policies of devaluation, agri- 
cultural adjustment, and farm credit, citing 
a wealth of figures and statistics, driving home 
the fact that AAA is a keystone of permanent 
New Deal policy, and implying that should 
courts declare its processing taxes unconstitu- 
tional, other means would be found to finance 
the AAA. 

His belief that AAA is popular in the Mid- 
west was reinforced that same day from neigh- 
boring Kansas, whose Republican Senator 
Arthur Capper declared that if his party’s 
platform makers put it on record against the 
AAA, “there’ll be little chance of winning the 
farm belt back to the Republican column. 
The AAA,” he insisted, “should not be injected 
into the campaign.” 

That night the Président’s special wound 
round and bored under the Rocky Moun- 


tains, briefly stopped at Cheyenne to load in 
its dining-car refrigerator a saddle of wij 
antelope proffered the President by citizey 
of Wyoming, rumbied downgrade into th 
state of Utah and paused at Salt Lake, whep 
the President received his most enthusiast 
reception to date, and spoke flatteringly ¢ 
Secretary of War Dern, now en route to tk 


Philippines to represent the President at thie 


island inaugural ceremonies, and who is, ner 
to Reed Smoot, Utah’s most prominent citizey 


Balanced Budget 


As the President’s special rolled out ¢ 


Utah, veering southward toward Boulder Dan 
his almost abandoned White House office 








Now that miners and operators are agreed, 


Washington made public a_ supplemental 
budgetary message which momentarily took 
the public spotlight off the President himself. 

The prime fact of the message was a presi- 


dential promise to citizens in general and busi- fi 


nessmen in particular that the New Deal 
planned no increases of present taxes or no new 
levies. Citing the rapid gains in tax collections 
which recovery is bringing in its wake, as well 
as diminishing relief expenditures resulting 
from business improvement, the President pre- 
dicted a balanced budget without heavier taxes. 

He announced proudly that the budget def- 
icit for the current fiscal year would be 
$1,200,000,000 less than the estimate he made 
to Congress last January. He called attention 


to “gloomy predictions that heavy increases 


in taxation will be required to balance out 
budget and retire our public debt,” and 
branded them as “erroneous.” He assured an 
anxious nation that “the underlying tax struc- 
ture is now stronger than ever,” and that “ he 
prevailing rate of recovery points to a speedy 
decline of federal expenditures for emergency 
activities.” 
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o buttress these hopes the President 
ted out that this year’s deficit will be 
40.000,000 less than last year’s, that this 
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BEYOND THE ALPS LIES—? 


-Talburt in Washington News 


for government jobs, to ask a legislative ban 
on employment of aliens, to urge deportation 
of destitute aliens and alien agitators, to plop 
unanimously and enthusiastically for cash pay- 
ment by Congress to themselves of a bonus 
10 years before it 1s due, to elect as their 
National Commander Ray Murphy of Iowa, 
succeeding Frank Belgrano, Jr. 


Remarks on Business 


Facts, figures, and theories about the de- 
pression and business conditions in general 
flooded the press last week. The Federal Ad- 
visory Council brought forth a most opti- 
mistic report, showing a general rise in real 
estate activity, an increase in farm land, and 
retail sales, and greater prosperity in the steel 
and automobile industries. Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins announced at the same 
time that 180,000 workers had been removed 
from the unemployment lists during the 
month of August. 

On the other side of the picture Dr. Melvin 
T. Copeland of Harvard predicted that unless 
government spending was cut and the national 
debt reduced, prices would soar to wartime 
levels and bring inflation and disaster. Some- 
what less pessimistic was Charles G. Dawes. 
Although he, too, did not condone government 
spending, nevertheless he foresaw a steady 
rise in trade and sales. An optimistic note, 
however, was sounded by the former chief of 
the NRA, Donald R. Richberg. In his first 
public statement since his resignation, Mr. 
Richberg said that the “collective thinking” 
which the NRA had brought, together with in- 
creased business activity, had prevented the 
“industrial chaos” which seemed at one time 
imminent. 


Another Coordinator 


To make possible greater codperation be- 
tween industry, labor, and consumers, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had created a new post of 
“Coodrdinator for Industrial Codéperation.” 
George L. Berry, who has been appointed to 
fill the position, will not only have charge of 
any conferences which may take place be- 
tween representatives of these three main 
divisions of our working population, but will 
also check any voluntary trade practice agree- 
ments which have gone through the hands of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. Berry’s 
work, it is expected, will tie in closely with 
that now being done by the skeletonized NRA 
administration. 


Coal Strike Ended 


Over 400,000 striking bituminous coal min- 
ers went back to work last Tuesday, after 
their employers had granted them a 10 per 
cent raise in pay and met several of their 
demands for improved working conditions. 
Miners in 28 states participated in the strike, 
and at present only three districts—Tennes- 
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WHERE THE 1939 NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR IS TO BE HELD 


Over 1,000 acres in Flushing, Long Island, have been set aside for what is expected to be the 
largest fair in history. 


see, Hazard and Harlan counties in Kentucky 
—have failed to reach an agreement. The 
new scale will mean an annual increase of 
$90,000,000 in coal miners’ wages, although the 
strike of five days was one of the shortest in 
mining history. 

Meanwhile, the administration is making 
plans to carry the Guffey coal act into effect. 
This act, passed in the last session of Con- 
gress, provides for a “little NRA” to fix prices, 
wages, and competitive conditions in the bi- 
tuminous coal industry. All coal operators 
will be charged a 90 per cent tax, but those 
who comply ‘with the conditions of the act 
will be granted exemptions. Some operators 
have brought the Guffey act into the courts, 
hoping that it will be declared unconstitutional 
in the same way that the Supreme Court ruled 
out the NRA. The government is contesting 
these cases, but so far no decisions have been 
rendered. 


Resettlement Advances 


The Resettlement Administration is well 
under way with its program for assisting the 
farmers of the nation. Over 350,000 are now 
receiving financial aid, and 75,000 more will 
be added to the rolls soon. This administra- 
tion has several purposes in view. It will 
assist farmers who are stranded on unsatis- 
factory land to move to better areas, make 
extensive loans for the purchase of machinery 
and the repair of farm equipment, and estab- 
lish codperative farm communities. 

Rexford G. Tugwell, director of the ad- 
ministration, hopes also to spend $30,000,000 
on housing developments for factory workers. 
These developments are to be located in sub- 
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Henry P. Fletcher, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, claims the tide is turning 
against the New Deal. 


urban areas, and each worker will be allotted 
soil on which he can grow produce for his 
own table.» In this way, Mr. Tugwell believes, 
workers will be better able to combat the evils 
of unemployment, since they will live in a 
house of their own and grow part of their 
own food. President Roosevelt has promised 


the Resettlement Administration a working 
fund of $262,000,000, which should enable it 
to go a long way toward all its objectives. 


Treasury Flouts SEC 


Wall Street brokers who have been chafing 
under the restrictions imposed by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission had cause to 
wonder last week, when they saw a full-page 
advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post 
offering bonds with “33% per cent interest.” 
The advertiser was the United States treas- 
ury, which is trying to dispose of an issue of 
“baby bonds,” valued from $25 to $1000. In- 
terest on the bonds is actually 2.9 per cent, 
but since it is compounded semiannually, in 
10 years the yield would total 33% per cent; 
still, it is highly doubtful that the SEC would 
allow that much latitude to a private broker. 
The Street was also shocked to learn that the 
treasury was selling by direct mail, which is 
forbidden to brokers, and that it was offering 
the bonds without the detailed prospectus re- 
quired for any private issue. Since the gov- 
ernment’s bond issues are exempt from SEC 
supervision, however, the brokers will be 
forced to suffer in silence. 


Republicans Rise 


When he departed from Washington on his 
swing round the country, President Roosevelt 
left his capital city in the hands of his political 
enemies, whose leaders, in response to a call of 
their chairman, Henry P. Fletcher, were al- 
ready assembling for a meeting of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 

Several important facts leaked through closed 
doors. First, the Republicans regard the East 
as their political territory, and expect to battle 
for the Midwest, where Roosevelt farm poli- 
cies have put the New Deal firmly in the sad- 
dle. Next, friends of ex-President Hoover say 
definitely he is not a candidate, but is keenly 
interested in who that candidate will be and 
the platform on which he will run. Thirdly, Re- 
publican strategy will be to lay low on the AAA 
until, as they hope, courts declare it uncon- 
stitutional. Then they will spring forward with 
a farm program which will square both with 
the United States Constitution and with the 
present political temper of the Midwest. 

Republicans meeting in Washington must 
have considered two other straws: first, a straw 
vote conducted by a Council Bluffs radio sta- 
tion gave Senator Borah 53 per cent of the 
votes for next Republican nominee, Knox 26 
per cent, Dickinson 8, Hoover 4, Landon 3. 
A second straw was a vote taken among Yale’s 
class of 1924 which last year endorsed the New 
Deal by a 68 per cent majority, this year 
turned it down by 69 per cent. 

Several days later William Randolph Hearst, 
probably the most important single factor in 
nominating Franklin D. Roosevelt at Chicago 
in 1932, heartened Republicans by denouncing 
him for “imposing on our free people foreign 
policies of socialistic regimentation,” and com- 
ing out for Governor Alfred M. Landon as the 
man who, if nominated by the Republicans, 
could beat Roosevelt. Governor Landon 
is quietly gathering support and is consid- 
ered to have a good chance for the nomina- 
tion. 
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The English in North America 


HE settlement of the North American 

continent by the English is a fact which 
the student of history should bear con- 
stantly in mind as he proceeds with his 
studies through the development of Ameri- 
can civilization. The future political struc- 
ture of the nation was governed primarily 
by this fact. The economic trends of our 
national existence were shaped, to a strik- 
ing degree, by this early development. 
Social institutions and cultural heritage 
owed their particular pattern to the fact 
that America was 
settled by the Eng- 
lish. 

It has often been 
assumed, quite er- 
roneously, that the 
English settlers were 
less greedy than their 
brethren, the Span- 
iards and the French 
and the Portuguese. 
There is little in the 
record of these early 
times to bolster this 
thesis. Sir Francis Drake was as ruthless in 
his quest for gold as any of the Spanish 
looters. Captain John Smith was not un- 
mindful of the lure of precious metals 
when he went to Virginia. The English 
had no more scruples against exploiting 
the native populations of the New World 
than the Spaniards, but the natives they 
encountered were set against being ex- 
ploited by the newcomers. The Indians of 
North America put up a stiffer resistance 
to conquest than did the decaying civiliza- 
tions of Mexico and Peru when the con- 
quistadores undertook to reduce them to 
subjection. 

The fact is that the character of English 
colonization was largely determined by the 
geographical factors that existed in North 
America. The territory which they seized did 
not have the precious metals which they 
sought. Instead of gold and silver they 
found virgin soil and forests, assets which 
could be realized only by hard toil and 
untiring perseverance. Thus we have the 
basis for the agricultural civilization which 
predominated American economy for 
generations and the basis for that later 
industrial civilization which was to lead 
the world in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 
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England’s Advantage 

And the English were not ill prepared 
for their task of settling the new land. 
Politically, they were in a more fortunate 
position than the other nations of Europe 
because, by virtue of their insular posi- 
tion, they did not need to maintain a 
large standing army, but concentrated 
rather upon a strong navy which proved an 
invaluable asset in the process of coloniza- 
tion. This alone, however, does not account 
for English success. England was further 
advanced economically at the time than 
any of the other nations of Europe. Al- 
ready the commercial and trading class 
was dominating the political and economic 
scene throughout England. She had broken 
from the feudalism which held Europe en- 
chained. Thus a large class of the popula- 
tion was released. The peasants who were no 
longer subject to the feudal lords had to 
look elsewhere for their livelihood. This 
group was destined to play an important 
part during the colonial period ef our 
history. 

Because the corporation, as a form of 
business organization, had made such prog- 
ress in England, it was easier for the English 
than for other Europeans to obtain the 
practical means of developing overseas 
territories. Sufficiently large sums of 
money fer the trading companies could 
be raised with relatively little effort, espe- 
cially since the promise of rich profits was 
held out. Capitalism was already solidly en- 
trenched in the England of those days. The 
middle class was on the ascendancy and 


the power of the aristocracy, both polit- 
ically and economically, was on the decline. 

The agricultural side of the picture is 
no less encouraging to the successful 
colonization of America by the English. 
With the abolition of serfdom, thousands of 
men and women trained in the agricultural 
arts were turned into wage earners or 
beggars. The insecurity of these people was 
so great that, though they were politically 
free souls, they were willing to risk every- 
thing for an uncertain future across the 
Atlantic. Not only were the men anxious 
to settle in America; the women wanted to 
go with them, and without the assistance 
of women it would have been impossible to 
develop the new country along sound and 
progressive lines. 

The English women were accustomed not 
only to hard toil in the fields, but many 
of them were well trained in the com- 
mercial practices of the day. Some of 
them held responsible positions in trade 
and industry. In nearly every occupation 
there was a goodly scattering of women. 
These women were thus prepared to 
shoulder responsibilities when they came 
to America. They powerfully influenced the 
early history of our country. 


Influence of Geography 


With this background, the geographical 
set-up of America was particularly propi- 
tious for the early settlers. Agriculture 
was begun on a solid foundation. It became 
possible for the inhabitants to spread out 
and cultivate new lands because of the 
extensive undeveloped domain. The ground- 
work for commercial enterprise was soon 
laid, and it was not long before the trading 
class became an important element of the 
population. The natural resources of the 
country afforded opportunities not for quick 
enrichment like the civilizations of Mex- 
ico and Peru, but for steady advancement. 
It was this set-up which enabled the settlers 
to move forward year after year and 
generation after generation to greater 
heights of agricultural prosperity and 
gradually to shift to the greatest industrial 
and commercial civilization in the history 
of the world. 

It is well to keep firmly in mind these 
geographical factors in considering the 
later history of the United States, for we 
find them manifesting themselves potently 
throughout the history of the country. The 
tendency to spread outward until an entire 
continent was encompassed and developed 
is a fact of paramount importance in 
American history. The undeveloped 
regions of the West offered new opportuni- 
ties for those who could not make their 
way in the more densely settled sections of 
the East. And, as the country became 
opened and developed from coast to coast, 
new problems were created; problems so 
acute as to threaten the economic stability 
of the nation. But that is another story 
which we shall have the occasion to tell as 
we proceed with our study of American 
history. 





FROM AN ILLUSTRATION 


Flying Cloud 


“All Sail Set,” by Armstrong Sperry. 
(Chicago: The John C. Winston Co. 
$2.) 


FTEN first-class illustrations, if there 

are enough of them, will carry a 
poorly written book. Sperry’s woodcuts are 
brilliant and forceful. But his prose style 
needs no crutches. The clean smell and 
bitter taste of salt water blows through his 
170 pages of narrative, centering on the 
Flying Cloud, greatest and last of the 
American clipper ships. As William McFee 
points out in his introduction, it was the 
Yankee shipbuilders’ answer to steam, the 
last glorious charge of the grenadier guards 
at Waterloo. 

When the sailing ship passed, much of 
beauty, drama, and high romance also de- 
parted. Sperry brings it all back for a 
few hours—the stretching of taut canvas, 
the soft swish of passing surf around 


wooden hulls, storm, speed, mutiny, the 
hardships, victories, and defeats of the 
sea. 

Founder of the A. F. of L. 


“Samuel Gompers,” by Rowland Hill 
Harvey. (Palo Alto: Stanford Univer- 

sity Press. $3.75.) 
AMUEL GOMPERS, a New York ci- 
gar maker, founded the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1886. For almost 40 
years, until his death in 1924, “Old Sam”’ 
held the fate of American labor in his 
hands. It was not until the World War, 
when he toured the country in a whirlwind 
“loyalty” speaking campaign and then de- 
voted himself to government service in 
Washington, that Gompers became respect- 
able in the eyes of his countrymen. Be- 
fore that, he and the cause of organized 
labor for which he fought had faced a 


long and discouraging battle for public 
recognition. 
Now, 11 years after his death, Samuel 


Gompers occupies a high place in the mem- 
ory of Americans. Crusty and aggressive, 
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JAPAN’S DEFEAT OF CHINA IN 1894 
From an old Japanese print. Reproduced in ‘‘War Clouds in the Skies of the Far East,’’ 
by courtesy of Otto Kurth 
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Gompers believed that the labor movement 
should play for whatever immediate ad- 
vantages it could get, trusting nothing to 
political parties—Republican, Democratic, 
or Socialist. He had little faith in legisla- 
tion, which time and again had turned to 
ashes before the onslaught of the courts. 
The result of his lifetime of effort is that 
the American labor movement, more than 
any other in the world, holds aloof from 
political activity. Many of the gains made 
by labor under the New Deal, such as the 
legal recognition of “collective bargaining” 
with employers that was carried over from 
the NRA to the Wagner act, spring from 
Gompers’ early aspirations. Yet he pre- 
ferred to keep the battle on the direct fir- 
ing line, rather than in Washington. Mr. 
Harvey has given us a sympathetic as well 
as an excellent picture of Gompers. 


War and the East 
“War Clouds in the Skies of the 
Far East,” by Tom Ireland. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75.) 
VALUABLE book because it gives, 
among other things, an unbiased and 
objective analysis of Japan’s problems in 
relation to Manchoukuo, disarmament, and 
the fortification of the Pacific Islands. 
America is not entirely white, and Japan is 
not entirely black in their diplomatic and 
financial clashes in the Pacific. 

It also contains important chapters on 
the past history of Pacific relations, on 
China and the pro-Japanese attitude of her 
National government, on Russo-Japanese 
disputes and their background, and on fu- 
ture problems created by America’s with- 
drawal from the Philippines. The author 
points out that we should either stay in 
the islands or get out completely—psycho- 
logically as well as actually. It would be 
most dangerous for us to retain a vague 
responsibility for the islands’ safety with- 
out any authority over their future actions, 
which might embroil us in a Pacific war. 


Problems of Housing 
“Housing Problems and Possibilities in 
the United States,” by Frank Wat- 
son. (New York: Harpers. $1.25.) 
HIS little book is an attempt to get 
behind the vagueness surrounding most 
talk on housing. Mr. Watson sketches the 
benefits that would flow from a successful 
housing program, both in the new houses 
themselves and in the stimulation of em- 
ployment for skilled building labor. Then 
he sizes up the difficulties ahead of the 
program. First and greatest is the need 
for mortgage reform, so that the man who 
builds a house will be secure from the 
crises of the money market. He shows the 
great volume of houses that could prof- 
itably be built in the United States, once 
we are willing to tackle a plan for lower 
costs and mortgages and to remove a larger 
part of the tax burden from real estate. 
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TALKING THI 


C$ OVER 


America’s policy of neutrality. Can the President’s program keep us 
out of war? Is it possible for a nation to 
remain completely neutral? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting 
to follow these discussions week by week 
and thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of THe AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 

Mary: Well, did you boys see the Presi- 
dent’s first list of goods that can’t be ex- 
ported to countries at war? I think that was 
the most practical step our government 
could take at this particular time. 

John: What did the list include? 

Mary: Guns and ammunition, to begin 
with, then airplanes and trucks, and finally 
a number of specified gases and chemicals. 
Everything, in fact, 
that a nation at war 
would need to import 
from us. 


Charles: I don’t 
know about _ that, 
Mary. It didn’t in- 


clude cotton, for one 
thing, and cotton is a 
very important ma- 
terial for warring na- 
tions. Not only for 
‘lothing and uniforms, 
but for explosives as 
well. 

Mary: Why do you suppose cotton was 
left out? 

Charles: I wouldn’t want to be cynical, 
but it might have something to do with the 
fact that we sell far more cotton than we 
do poison gas, and the President can’t 
afford to antagonize the cotton growers. 

John: I should think not. The whole 
idea of letting the President decide what 
goods can be shipped out of this country is 
bad enough. It seems to me that he should 
never have been given a free hand over all 
our exporting industries, at least not until 
we get into war ourselves. 

Charles: That’s just the point. If we sell 
ammunition, or anything else for that mat- 
ter, to a country at war we can’t very well 
pretend that we’re neutral. For all practical 
purposes, we’re already in the war. And 
we'd be in it head over heels if the enemy 
country decided to protect itself by sinking 
our transport ships. 

Mary: And you agree that the best safe- 
guard we can take is to set up government 
supervision over those who are exporting 
war materials? 

Charles: Yes, the only difficulty being 
that no one agrees on the meaning of war 
materials. 

John: Well, that’s easy enough. We all 
know that rifles, cannon, shot, poison gas, 
and bombers are war materials. 

Charles: How about commercial 
planes? 

John: That depends on whether they’re 
fitted up with guns. 
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Charles: Supposing we shipped some to 
Italy and Mussolini put guns in them? 
Italy’s enemies would consider, and cor- 
rectly, that the United States was furnish- 
ing the Italians with war materials. 

John: True enough, but what of it? If 
we’re not in the war ourselves, we shouldn’t 
be forced to choose sides. We could offer 
our goods for sale to both sides, revive many 
of our home industries, and make a hand- 
some profit into the bargain. 

Charles: Why not get down to cases? If 
Great Britain went to war with Italy, which 
is by no means impossible, the Italians 
would want to buy a great number of 
things in this country. Steel, coal, guns, 
airplanes—perhaps even more important. 
food. Do you suppose the British navy 
would let us through Gibraltar with ship- 
ments that would help the Italians to win 
the war? 


John: Then we could sell to the British. 

Charles: In other words, we would have 
to tie ourselves to one side. And we couldn’t 
afford to let that side lose, even if we had 
to go to war ourselves. Once we mix in, 
in any way, we are likely to be in at the 
finish. You wouldn’t like that very well, 
would you? 

John: I'd like it a good deal better than 
being bottled up and taking it without com- 
plaint. We have just as big a navy as the 
British, and if they tried to stop our foreign 
trade, we might as well use it. 

Mary: But either way, John, that would 
mean war. 

John: Well, of course, if your only pur- 
pose is to stay out of war, you must expect 
to be kicked around by other nations. For 
my part, I’d rather see the United States 
at war than taking dictation from foreigners. 

Mary: We wouldn’t be taking dictation 
from anyone. We’d simply be using com- 
mon prudence. If you saw two strangers 
fighting in the street, you might make a 
good profit by selling one of them a pair 
of brass knuckles, but I think you’d rather 
pass up the profit than get into the fight. 
You can cal! that pacifism if you want to, 
but I’d call it plain sense. 

John: Well, Mary, I don’t think much of 
your comparison. Probably, as you say, I 
wouldn’t want to interfere in that kind of a 
fight. But the United States isn’t out for 
any extra profit. We depend on our foreign 
trade. Our shipping industry depends on it, 
our steel and automobile industries depend 
on it, and our cotton and wheat farmers 
depend on it. We need foreign trade in order 
to live. Suppose a war lasted four years, 
as the World War did. We couldn’t afford 
to shut ourselves away from the rest of 
the world. And you can be very sure that 
we wouldn’t. 

Charles: Of course I disagree with you, 
John, but I do think that you’re getting to 
the heart of the problem. In the old days 
a neutral country could insist on the right 
of carrying on trade with belligerent coun- 
tries, but now that right exists only in name. 
We found in 1915 that the British would 
not let any American goods through their 
blockade, even goods that were destined for 
neutral countries. They simply couldn’t 
take the chance that the goods would be 
resold to the Germans once they got through 
the blockade. And what’s more, that doesn’t 
apply to guns and shells only—it applies to 
everything that a nation at war needs, 
including wheat, cotton, passenger auto- 
mobiles, anything that would help them 
to wage war. What it amounts to is that if 
we want to stay neutral we’ll have to lose 
our foreign trade. 

Mary: I think that you and John both 
take an extreme position. John says we 
have to protect our foreign trade, war or 
no war, and you seem to believe that we 
need to scrap all that trade even at the 
threat of war. President Roosevelt, on the 
other hand, stays to the middle of the road. 





His policy and Secretary 
Hull’s, as I understand it, 
is to deal with each situ- 
ation as it arises. For the 
present, he is licensing all 
shippers of munitions 
and drawing up a list of 
materials that it would 
be inadvisable for us to 
export without govern- 
ment supervision. 

Charles: Still, Mary, 
you'll have to admit that 
if Great Britain went to 
war with Italy she would 
draw up a list herself— 
and we would have to ac- 
cept it or go to war. 

Mary: Perhaps, but 
why are you so pessi- 
mistic about President 
Roosevelt’s efforts so 
far? It seems to me that 
he has already done a 
good deal. 

Charles: Do you know, 
Mary, that during the 























past six months we have 
been exporting great 
quantities of scrap iron 
and cotton, and a large 
number of automobiles, to Italy? You 
noticed that none of those commodities 
was on the list? 

Mary: Give the President time. He's 
just beginning on his neutrality policy. 

Charles: But that’s a concrete test, And 
what happened there is likely to happen all 
along the line. I doubt seriously that the 
American people realize just what is in- 
volved in neutrality. Most of them are 
willing to withhold warships and muni- 
tions, although I take it that our friend 
John won’t even go as far as that. But 
very few are willing to sit back and let the 
President put the bars down to all our ex- 
port trade. 


Mary: But you have no positive sugges- 
tions at all. You disagree with John’s claim 
that everyone in this country ought to have 
a free hand, and yet you don’t place any 
hope in the president’s program. 

Charles: That’s not quite fair, Mary. I 
do have a positive suggestion, if you want 
to call it that, although it would be much 
harder to put into effect than any neutrality 
law. I don’t see any way to avoid entangle- 
ment in foreign economic wars so long as we 
depend on foreign trade. We’ll have to fig- 
ure out some way of using our products at 
home. We don’t need to get rid of our cot- 
ton by adding an inch to the shirt tail of 
every Chinese, as Mr. Hoover once sug- 
gested; there are plenty of men, women, and 
children in the United States to wear all 
the cottion textiles we can produce. But we 
have to redistribute our income so that they 
will have the money to buy them. Then we 
needn’t depend on foreign trade, and need 
never go to war to protect it. In the long 
run, that’s the only safe foundation for 
neutrality. 

Mary: Well, I’m afraid the discussion 
would get too far out of hand if we stayed 
to talk all that over. You may be right, 
Charles, in the long run, but we have to 
solve our problems from day to day. Right 
now the best we can do is to stay clear of 
unnecessary trouble, and I mean to support 
everything the President does in that direc- 
tion. 
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“NO DOLLAR DIPLOMACY” 


WHAT KIND OF NEUTRALITY IS THIS? 


—Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
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Crime is still so hard to expose that readers 
of fiction must reluctantly confess that genera- 
tions of writers have labored in vain. 

—Washington Star 


All this talk about mechanically produced 
milk makes us wonder how early little Silas 
will have to get up on a winter morning to 
oil the cow. —Boston HERALD 


Patriotism is a good thing, but it may 
be carried to extremes. If we deny that 
law can be substituted for war, we deny 
that society is capable of greater prog- 
ress. —Senator Morris Logan 





It begins to look as if the only kind of peace 
the Ethiopians were going to get is the kind 
you rest in. —Cincinnati ENQUIRER 


The National Munitions Board has listed 
the things it considers “the implements of 
war.” From the behavior of some of our 
world figures, we think it should have in- 
cluded full-length mirrors, sound wagons, 
typewriters, and monogrammed stationery. 

—New York Sun 

It looks as if the League thinks I am 
a collector of deserts. —Mussolini 

Why don’t the statisticians check up on 
the dove of peace, prosperity, and the Italian 
king to see which has been out of work the 
longest ? —Macon TELEGRAPH 

An unemployed man who finds a large bun- 
dle of negotiable bonds kicking around in the 
streets of New York is sure to be rewarded 
with a job. But the trouble is to find the 
bonds. —Boston TRANSCRIPT 

Our observations convince us that the great- 
est “pardon board” yet constituted in this 
country is composed of one fond mother and 
two doting grandparents. 

—Shreveport JOURNAL 


If the League must die, then let it die 
a reputable death. Let it be remembered 
at worst for harmless ineptitude, but 
don’t let it be used for an act of turpi- 
tude. —David Lloyd George 


The ideal constitution is one that can be 
bent but not broken. —Boston TRANSCRIPT 


If Mussolini gets this war he may find him- 
self in the position of the baby who cried for 
a wasp—and got it. —Buffalo News 


People who live on the fence gather a 
great many rocks. —Heywood Broun 


Remember when we were told that this 
country would go bankrupt if it tried to en- 
force prohibition. Now look what it’s spend- 
ing trying to enforce employment. 

—Washington Post 


Pork was high in Sampel Pepys’ day too, 
an historian points out. Yes, but at least the 
people didn’t vote to have it that way. 

—Ba!timore Sun 

An obstinate man does not hold opin- 

ions—they hold him. —Samuel Butler 
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America’s Capacity to Produce, 
Consume and Restore Prosperity 


(Concluded from page 1) 


turn out goods and service was utilized in 
1929, The remaining 29 per cent was idle. 
If the full capacity had been used, billions 
of additional dollars’ worth of goods and 
services would have been produced by 
American industry. The American people 
would have been able to enjoy more food 
and more automobiles and better houses 
and more shoes and more of the countless 
other things which are essential to a decent 
and comfortable living. 


Loss to People 


It is difficult to realize the extent of this 
loss to the people of the United States all 
during the 1920’s in 
terms of dollars and 
cents. “Had we made 
full utilization of our 
productive resources 
in the years from 
1922 to 1929,” the 
Brookings economists 
tell us, “the income of 
the American people 
would have increased 
to the extent of ap- 
proximately 113 bil- 
lion dollars, or an av- 
erage of 14 billion dollars a year.” And this 
loss, be it remembered, occurred not dur- 
ing the depression, but during the period of 
greatest prosperity the country has ever 
known. Since 1929, we have been produc- 
ing less than half as much as we could pro- 
duce if all our industries operated at full 
capacity. What this loss meant during the 
four years between 1930 and the end of 
1933 may better be realized if we consider 
that it is equal to four times the value of 
all the nation’s farms; six times that of all 
the factories; or more than 25 times the 
value of the 26 and a half million automo- 
biles that were registered in the United 
States in 1929. By not using their pro- 
ductive capacity to the full, the American 
people lost during those four years ap- 
proximately 135 billion dollars, an average 
of 34 billion dollars a year. 

This measurement of the amount of goods 
and services that might have been produced 
if our plants and equipment had been used 
to their full capacity enabled the Brook- 
ings experts to come to their first important 
conclusion. They decided that, if the 
American people were not enjoying a com- 
fortable and decent standard of living, it 
was not because American industry was 
incapable of providing the necessities of 
life required for a high standard. So they 
looked in another direction for an answer 
to the problem with which they were con- 
cerned. The task of the second volume, 
“America’s Capacity to Consume,” was, as 
the title indicates, to measure the income 
of the American people; to find out just 
how much they could buy with the income 
they received during those years. 


Ability to Consume 
It was discovered in this second part of 
the investigation that the income of the 
American people in 1929 was extremely 
unequally divided. About three fourths of 
all families had an income that year of less 
than $2,500. Six million 


H. G. MOULTON 
President of Brook- 
ings Institution 


which people were able to enjoy the neces- 
sities of life during the “new era” of the 
twenties. Of the nonagricultural families, 
three fourths of the total number did not 
receive enough income in 1929 to provide 
themselves with a moderate diet, and 90 per 
cent of the total nonfarm families did not 
earn enough to enjoy a liberal diet, based 
on the standards fixed by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Thus, in the most 
basic of life’s necessities, an overwhelming 
majority of the American people were un- 
dersupplied in the year of our greatest na- 
tional prosperity. What was true of food 
was also true of the other necessities of life, 
shelter and clothing and other goods and 
services. 

These figures on consumption enabled the 
Brookings economists to come to their sec- 
ond important conclusion. Failure to pro- 
duce all that industry was capable of 
producing in 1929 was not due to a lack of 
desire or need for the goods and services 
which might have been produced. America 
was not suffering from overproduction, since 
a majority of the people were both underfed 
and underclothed and more than half of 
them living in houses below the minimum 
standard of decency. The principal diff- 
culty appeared to be not with production 
but with distribution; that is, with the abil- 
ity to get the goods and services into the 
hands of the great masses of consumers. 
And that defect appeared to result in part 
from the way in which the income of the 
nation was distributed. Those who could 
have consumed all that was produced— 
and much more—did not have the money, 
the purchasing power, to buy the things 
they wanted and needed. Thus factories 
and farms were not able to produce as 
much as they were capable of producing. 


Saving and Spending 


Those who had the money to buy larger 
quantities of goods and _ services—the 
wealthy and the well-to-do—form such an 
infinitesimal proportion of the entire popu- 
lation that they could not greatly increase 
the consumption of goods. They did buy 
more shoes and more clothing and they did 
eat more food. But there is a limit to the 
amount any one person or family may buy 
in order to satisfy his demands for the ne- 
cessities of life. Thus, the two or three 
million families in the upper income groups 
had more money than they could spend for 
these goods and services. The balance of 
their income they saved. The Brookings 
report tells us that of the 15 billion dollars 
that was saved by individuals in 1929, 13 
billion dollars was saved by 10 per cent of 
the population. “The 2.3 per cent of the 
families having incomes in excess of $10,000 
contributed two thirds of the entire savings 
of American families;” they point out, 
“while the 59 per cent of the families hav- 
ing incomes under $2,000 saved only 1.6 
per cent of the total. Sixty thousand families 
at the top of the income scale, with incomes 
in excess of $50,000 saved almost as much 
as 25,000,000 families having incomes less 
than $5,000.” 

This money which is saved may be used 
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—Committee on Economie Security 


HOW AMERICA’S FAMILIES SHARE AMERICA’S INCOME 


This chart shows the number of families in various income groups in 1929. 


1,000,000 families. 


for a number of purposes. The most com- 
mon is the building of new plants and equip- 
ment. People invest their money; that is, 
they lend it to companies or individuals who 
want to expand. That is what happened to 
a large extent during the 1920’s, although 
not all the savings were used that way. But 
there comes a point where industries are 
not willing to expand. If they cannot sell 
all the goods they are producing they hesi- 
tate to borrow money to enlarge their opera- 
tions. Thus it was that as the twenties 
wore on, industries were not anxious to 
build new plants and to buy new equipment, 
for, as has been pointed out, they were find- 
ing that, even with their existing facilities, 
they could produce more than they could 
sell. During those years, a part of the sav- 
ings of Americans were lent to foreigners 
so that foreigners could buy our goods. 
A large part of them were used to speculate 
on stocks, causing the price to soar to such 
heights that the bubble finally broke. 

These were some of the results of the 
third part of the Brookings investigation, 
written by Harold G. Moulton, president of 
the institution, and published a few months 
ago under the title, “The Formation of 
Capital.” From these results, the conclu- 
sion was drawn that too large a proportion 
of the total income of the American people 
was being saved and not a large enough part 
of it spent for the goods and services which 
the people desired and needed. It was 
pointed out that for industry to expand 
steadily the market for its goods must ex- 
pand, and that the market for its goods can- 
not expand unless the bulk of the people 
have more purchasing power. Thus, the 
central problem of our whole economic 
order becomes, in the eyes of the investi- 
gators, the discovery of ways and means to 
increase the purchasing power of the Ameri- 
can people. 


Redistribution of Wealth 


It is with this central problem that the 
fourth volume of the series deals. In “In- 
come and Economic Progress,” also written 
by Dr. Moulton, this problem is clearly 
outlined and suggestions for solving it are 
made. The authors point out that it would 
be practically impossible to redistribute the 
wealth or income of the nation equally 





families had incomes of 
less than $1,000; 12 mil- 
lion less than $1,500; 16 
million had incomes of 
less than $2,000; and 19 
million families had in- 
comes of less’ than 
$2,500. An annual in- 
come of $2,500 is not re- 
garded as excessive; in 
fact, it is very moderate, 
“permitting few of the 
luxuries of life.” 

We cannot translate 
into terms of human life 
the meaning of these 





among all the people 
without going over to 
communism. The wealth 
of the country does not 
consist of dollars which 
might be taken from one 
group and given to an- 
other. It consists of mil- 
lions of farms and farm 
buildings, of livestock, 
of forests, of mines and 
quarries, oil refineries, 
offices, warehouses, ho- 
tels, factories, machin- 
ery, raw materials, rail- 
ways, boats, airplanes, 
telephone and telegraph 








figures. One instance 
might be cited, however, 
to show the extent to 


THE POSITION OF THE AMERICAN WORKER, 
In 1929 wages were high enouch to permit the worker to stand on his feet. 
how cramped he was during the depression years and how his condition is improving. 


—From Current History 
1929-1935 


equipment, water works, 
colleges, and scores of 


The chart shows P — 
other things. To divide 


Each family group represents 


Each cirele represents $2,000. 


the ownership of these things among the 
people would involve doing away with our 
present economic organization. 

If the existing income of the American 
people were divided equally (admitting that 
it could be done) it would not give all the 
people enough money to enjoy a high stand- 
ard of living. “The amount to be divided 
is simply not large enough to afford the 
desired level of well-being,” the Brookings 
investigation declares. ‘At the most, a few 
hundred dollars might thus be added to the 
incomes of the families constituting the 
great mass of the population.” 


Suggested Action 


A number of ways to accomplish the de- 
sired results are outlined in the concluding 
volume. An increase of money wages of 
workers would help some, provided that 
prices could be kept from advancing more 
than wages. But there is danger that if in- 
dustry were forced to pay higher wages 
to its workers, it would feel impelled to raise 
its prices and the effects of the wage increase 
would be nullified. That is what happened, 
to a certain extent, when the NRA was put 
into operation. If wages could be increased 
without causing prices to rise, the result of 
giving a large section of the population more 
purchasing power would be accomplished. 
Profit sharing would be another means of 
accomplishing this, the report declares. The 
government might help some by the wise 
use of its taxing power. It could provide 
services which the people need and thus add 
to human welfare. 

Although wage increases and profit shar- 
ing would help some in giving people the 
purchasing power they need, they would 
not solve the problem. More than 40 per 
cent of the population does not receive its 
income from wages. The farmers and their 
dependents, independent tradesmen and 
shopkeepers, professional men and women, 
and many others receive their livelihood 
outside the wage system. A blanket in- 
crease of wages would not affect them di- 
rectly. For that reason, it is pointed out, 
the best line of attack is to find some way 
to help the entire population and the sug- 
gestion is made that prices should be re- 
duced. A reduction of prices gives to 
every purchaser in the country more for 
his money, increases his purchasing power, 
just as much as an increase in income. 

While no concrete suggestions are made 
as to how these general price reductions 
may be effected, “Income and Economic 
Progress” believes that attempts to ac- 
complish that result should be made. As 
efficiency of production increases industry 
is able to turn out goods and services at 
lower costs and these benefits should be 
passed on to the general public. ‘The 
broad highway along which continued eco- 
nomic progress must be sought,” the vol- 
ume concludes, “is the avenue of price 
reductions.” Just how this general purpose 
is to be accomplished will, if the Brookings 
investigation is to count for anything in 
shaping economic thought in this country, 
become the topic of much debate and 
study during the months to come. 





